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BIOGRAPHICAL*SKETCHES. | 
A BIOGRAPHICAL account of eminent men, who still exist) 
among us, must generally be brief and imperfect. Many | 
interesting anecdotes of their private lives are forgotten by 
friendship, until the grave gives a new impulse to memory ; 
and such as are recollected, are communicated with reluc-| 
tance, and must be used with cautious delicacy. Of the poet, |! 
in particular, it is difficult to acquire biographical materials : 


his life glides along in unobtrusive and unnoticed seclusion i} 


! fy 
corded—nothing to touch the sentimental, attract the ro- || readers, than the ver 


| I may be, heaven only knows. 


resting, in the shape of a biography. 
birth, | honour it more than it honours me 
| anti-romantic name of Red-Hook, and is to be found on the | ly founded, he having given, since their production, no poem 


| banks of the Hudson river, in Dutchess county 
He . ’ . ae : ‘ nin 2 
jis a respectable old mansion, and, like Halleck’s Fanny, | of Yale College, in 1827, in which there are, however, suffi 


y brief and general one with which he 


| mantic, or instruct the observant. I have since toiled through | has furnished us 
the ponderous tomes of the law, and ] am—an editor. What | 


It was during his residence in Poughkeepsie, that Mr 
|| Brooks first became known as Florio, by the delighttul effu- 
“ Now, in all this, there is nothing that can be made inte-|| sions which, from time to time, appeared under that signa- 
As to the place of my || ture,and which have been read and admired in every corner 
it bears the | of the Union. On these his poetical reputation is principal- 


The house | to the public, but the address before the Phi Beta Kappa, 


‘ was younger once,’ than it is now; but this gives me little | cient manifestations that the spirit of poetry still exists 


concern, as neither myself nor mine have had any property | within him—that “ it is not dead, but sleepeth.”’ He should 


in it for twenty years. Of the inhabitants of the adjoining | arouse himself: he has evinced the possession of high ca- 


village I know nothing, and they know nothing of me. At! pability ; and we trust that the brilliant promise of his early 


and a narrative, disclosing the place and time of his birth, | : : d . : “ . . 
f|| an early age, I left the fine old groves and shady bills of my | efforts, will be fully verified by the performance of his 


his opportunities of education, and the nature and merits o 
the different productions of his genius, is, very often, all| 
that can be furnished, even after death has unlocked the |) 
sources of information. In the present instance, our space | 
will not allow us to be diffuse; and the necessary paucity of | 
data forbids minuteness of accuracy: yet, in speaking of| 
the nine distinguished individuals, with whose portraits we! 
have graced this number of the Mirror, whatever we relate | 
may be relied on as true, and whatever is true of them can- 
not but be interesting. 
JAMES G. BROOKS. 
Tue frequent and severe derision that British critics, till) 
within a short period, lavished on the few and feeble at-| 
tempts of American writers, in polite letters, more especial- | 
ly poetry, were well deserved; and the commendations they |, 
have since bestowed, though, in some instances, too warm, | 
perhaps, are likewise but the just and proper homage which I 
candour should always pay to genius. Among those to} 
whom this elevation of our literary character abroad is prin-|| 
cipally to be ascribed, the name of James G. Brooks de-|| 
serves to be prominently mentioned. His early effusions, | 
under the signature of Florio, were not only extensiy ely | 
copied, and read, and admired, throughout this country, 
but were, in numerous instances, transferred tu the pages 
reputation, with accompany- 
This extensive 





of foreign miscellanies, of hig 
ing remarks of the most flattering nature. 
popularity was in no degree the result of any extrinsic cir- 
cumstances connected with the writer; for his youth and 
his name were alike unknown: but it flowed entirely from, 
the glow of mind, the brilliancy of fancy, and the abun-| 
dance and appropriateness of imagery, which characterized 
almost every production of his pen, appealing, in the lan-! 
guage of the heart, directly to the heart of the reader. No 
one has ever perused his Ode to Greece without experien- 
cing athrill of patriot-ardour; and the beauty and tender- 
ness of his elegiac effusions are sufficiently attested by the 
emotions they invariably excite 

Of one so intimately connected with our literature, it | 
would have afforded us much pleasure to give a particular 
account; but the inquiries we have made have produced 
but a scanty stock of information. The following modest 
and charactecistic letter, from the individual himself, to 
whom, after the failure of other sources, we were induced 
io apply, contains the substance of all that we have been 
able to glean on the subject, 

* My pear str—You request me to furnish you with my 
I would cheerfully comply, were it practicable ; but 
Understand me, I am not de- 


life.’ 
the truth is, Thave no life 
funet, departed the flesh; I am still one of those of whom it 
may be said, esf, not fuil. But I mean that I have met with 
nothing on earth worthy of being woven into a biogra; hy 
The only event of any moment to me ts my birth, and this lhiap- 


pened Sept. 3, 1801. I grew up as children usually grow; 


went to school, academy, and college, at the proper times; 
Was whipped through the first, studied through the second, 
and was lectured through the third, in the customary style 
Ilundreds and thousands have gone through the same 
in which there is nothing worthy of being re 


| 
course 


birth-place, and passed my youth at Poughkeepsie, a town manhood. 


with a rough name, and rougher inhabitants. | owe it nei-'| Since Mr. Brooks became a resident of this city, he has 


| ther love nor money, and, whatever may occasion my death, had the editorial management of several literary publica- 


it will not be a ‘ maladie du pays.’ For some years past 1) tions, and is, at present, one of the editors of the Morning 
have been a denizen of this city, and here, if it be agreeable | Courier, an ably conducted daily paper, in the columns 
of which, the piquant and racy articles from his pen are 


to my destiny, I intend to remain, during my natural life 
His celebrity as a poet, and his ta- 


“ You will see, my dear sir, the utter impossibility of con- , easily distinguishable. 


lecstian a biography out of such an every-day sort of life, lents as a prose writer, have greatly assisted in giving to 


destitute, as it is, of love adventures, sad mischances, bro- that journal an extensive circulation; and while he re- 
It is idle to attempt the con-| mains with it, we doubt not it will deserve its patronage 


ken hearts, or broken heads. 
That his life may continue to be “ destitute of sad mis 


version of an ordinary current into a mountain stream, or 
to manufacture great incidents and startling events out of chances, broken heart, and broken head,” even though to 
How then can I give you any thing the disappointment of some future biographer, who may 
Iknow wish to crowd his pages with “ great incidents and start- 
is our most cordial wish. But we hope that 


an ordinary existence. 
in the shape of what is usually called biography ? 
of no single event of my life that might interest others or ling events,” 
myself. Consequently there is nothing deserving of remi- | Mr. Brooks will place it in the power of his next histo 
niscence. With this apology, | am, my dear sir, your most rian—and he is fully capable of doing so—to enumerate 


obedient servant, James G. Brooks.” , among his productions, an additional poem, that shall bear 


, : : his name to after ages. 
What Mr. Brooks has here said in relation to the barren- & 


ness of his life in interesting events, will apply, with equaj 

truth, to most of those, of every age and country, who have WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
risen to eminence in consequence of literary excellence | Wirriam Contes Bryayt, the son of Dr. Peter Bryant 
They who become distinguished for their wisdom and ac- a gentleman distinguished for his extensive literary and 
quirements, or for the productions of their genius, must ne- | scientific acquirements, and his urbane deportinent, was 
cessarily have passed much of their time in the stillness of born on the third of November, 1794, in Cummington, Mas 
study and of thought ; and he who narrates their lives, can- | sachusetts. He exhibited great fonduess for reading at a 
not expect to chain attention by the number of their inci- very early age, and, with a prematurity of taste but sel 
dents, or the strangeness of their vicissitudes. It is true, dom manifested, rejecting the nauseating fairy tales usually 
no doubt, that real events sometimes transpire more won- sought after by youth, he perused, with eager delight, the 
derful “‘ than fancy fashions in her wildest mood ;” but these pages of Shakspeare and Spenser. When not more than 
ten years old, he produced several litle poems, which 


ive promise, like the first 


are of rare occurrence, and seldom indeed diversify the 
page on which the history of the poet is recorded. Yetno though puerile and feeble, yet 
kind of narrative writing is more generally pleasing than and worthless ore the miner meets with in his excavations 
may hold us delighted | of the existence of a mine, whence rich specimens of poetic 
for a while; but we soon reme r, with dissatisfaction, One of these juvenile pro 


The relations of history possess ductions was thought of sufficient merit to be inserted in th: 


biography. ‘rhe fictions of roms 





gold have since been extracted 


that they are but fictions 
the advantage of being true; but there are few who feel | columns of a ne wspaper of the period, (the Hampshire 
avy immediate interest in the discomfiture of statesmen, or | Gazette. published at Northampton ;) but the little value set 
upon it by the author may be gathered from the fact, that 


hot ! 


the slaughter of armies Bi ygraphy is both attractive from 


its truth, and widely profitable trom the lessons which it “ He lisped in num 


retained a single copy 


and could not believe that th 


he has 


teaches. Instead of * great incidents and startling events,” bers, for the numbers came 
the reader is satisfied with learning those morally interest- | spontaneous outpourings of his mind entitled him to th 
praise that his efforts usually received 

tion of the Reverend Mr. Snell, of Broo! 


Hallock, of Plainfield, Massa 


ing ones, Which gave its particular bias to the mind of the 


and he traces, with Under the tu 


field, and the Reverend Mr 


author, whose uarrative he ts perusing ; 


eager curiosity, the sources whence he derived his know- 





ledge, the obstacles that impeded his progress, the manner. ¢}).:¢¢ tts, our author went through the usual course of stud, 
of their being overcome, and their influence on his t mper preparatory to entering college In these gentlemen he 
and babits found kind and intelligent teachers; in him, they had oa 
It is not practicable to transform “ an ordinary current ile and amiable pupil, of quicl apprehension, sound 
into a mountaia stream,” but the former, as well as the lat- | judement, retentive memory, and discriminating tast 
ter, is an object of interest, and its progress is noted by more | Where the soil is luxuriant, and free from rocks and weeds 


the husbandman performs the duues of tillage with plea 


Thus it is with the existence of the poet 
sure that a plenteous harvest will reward him for 


fertilizing effects 
Though it glides along ia stillness and tranquillity, itirrigates | sure, 
and fructifies as it passes, creating some of those “ green | toil; and, in like manner, the cultivation of Mr. Bryant. 


spots which bloom in the desert of life.” Thus it has been | mind afforded a source of great gratification to his prece; 
with Mr. Brooks ; and we cannot but regret, that it is not in|!tors, who saw the seeds of instruction take deep and im 
liate root, and have lived to witness the abundant harv: 


our power to give a more particular account of him to our | mec 
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they produced. His love for the works of nature, and his | It is a general outline of society in its different stages, and 
delicate appreciation of all those finer beauties, which he | a prospect of what it may yet be. The savage condition 
has since so admirably painted “ in the landscape of a lay,” of man is pictured with an accuracy that causes the blood 
were strongly apparent during this period of his life; and ||to thrill while we read; and the sketches of Greece and 
his hours of study were not unfrequently passed }Rome possess a graphic excellence, in which is combined 
|the truth of history, with all the power, and melody, and 
|deep-toned feeling of poetry. The concluding stanzas, in 
| which our own country is described, both as it was when it 
|slept in the uninterrupted silence and solitude of nature, 
|and as it now is, covered with a busy and enterprising po- 
|pulation, “thick and numberless as the gay motes that 
| people the sunbeams,” are really and exquisitely beautiful. 


““ 





in sunless glens, 
Where braw! o’er shallow beds the streams unseen.” 





In 1810 he entered the Sophmore class of Williams’ Col- 
lege, and while he remained a student of that institution, he 
was noted for the fonduess which he bore for learning, and 
the facility with which he acquired it. In classic literature 





he particularly delighted, and of his proficiency in that 
branch of study, both his prose and poetic writings yield 
ample testimony. After remaining a year or two at college, } 
Mr. Bryant solicited and obtained an honourable dismissal, |! 
and turned his attention to the law, which he read, first in i 
the office of Judge Howe, then of Worthington, and after- } 
wards with the Hon. William Baylies, of Bridgewater. In I 
1815, at the age of twenty-one, he was admitted to the bar, 


in Plymouth. | 





Previous to his entering college, Mr. Bryant had pub- |, 
lished, in 1808, a volume of poems, in Boston, entitled “ The | 
Embargo, or Sketches of the Times,” a second edition of| 
which was called for, in the course of the following oenr. | 
When it is remembered that this work was given to the | 
public by an author who had not yet completed his four- 
teenth year, it cannot but be considered as a most remark- 
able instance of early maturity of mind. Pope's Ode to 
Solitude was written at twelve years of age ; but it possesses 
neither fancy nor feeling, and, except for the smoothness 
and harmony of its versification, is entitled to no particular 
praise. His translation of Sappho to Phaon, is, indeed, an 
extraordinary production, and has uniformly received the 
warmest commendations from critics. Yet itis but a trans- 
lation ; while the poem of our author, written still earlier in 
life, is an original effort, and, as such, cannot but be re- 
ceived with greater surprise, on account of the wonderful 
precocity of judgment, wit, and fancy, it exhibits. Like | 
Cowley’s “ Poetical Blossoms,” it must have been com- 

In 1821, Mr. Bryant published another volume of al 
in Boston; but these have met with such general perusal, | 


| 


| 








unripened genius. 


|The picture is of a more animating description than those 
|which occupy the previous part of the poem; and each 
sentiment expressed finds a ready response in the bosom 
of every reader. Throughout the production, from first 
to last, the language and the thoughts are the outpourings 
of a scholar’s mind, warmed by inspiration; the first, 
copious without redundancy, but appropriate, powerful, 
and euphonious ; and the latter, ‘‘ sparks of immortality.” 
The stanza is that of the “airy Queen, and not Spenser 
himself has managed it more adroitly The greatest fault 
of the volume is its brevity. It contains, besides the Ages, 
Thanatopsis, and several shorter poems which need not be 


jenumerated, for who is not acquainted with them? The| 
jlines to Green River, and the Inscription for the Entrance | 
into a Wood, are “airy gems,” and “ spoken flowers,” in| 


a peculiar degree entitled to approbation. 
In the early part of the same year, during which this 
volume of poems made its appearance, Mr. Bryant became 


lunited in marriage to a young and accomplished lady, 


Miss Fairchild. He resides, at the present time, and has 
for a number of years past, in this city. Since his publi- 
cation in 1821, he has given no volume to the public, but 
numerous valuable effusions from his pen have enriched 


the pages of various periodical literary miscellanies, more 


‘particularly the New-York Monthly Review, of which he| 


was the editor, until its recent discontinuance. It was 
during his connexion with this work, that he published, in 


lthe October number, 1825, the beautiful poem, entitled | 
| Hymn to Death. It was principally written in 1820, but his || 


father dying afterwards, in that year, the following lines, 
which conclude it, and in which he so pathetically adverts 


| 
| 


if 


i 
| 
|! fo 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Fitz-Greene Hatveck was born, August, 1795, in Guil 
rd, Connecticut, where he resided until the year 1813 
Ata very early period of his life, the bias of his mind to- 
| wards poetry was evinced by various metrical effusions, 
| represented to us as having possessed uncommon merit, as 
| juvenile productions ; but all of which, we are sorry to add, 
|| have been destroyed by their author. It would have been 
|| highly gratifying to peruse these precocious ebullitions of 
genius, and to trace in them the faiut glimmerings of that 
|light of song, which has since brightened into such unusual 
| splendour. Whatever relates to the early efforts of those 
! who are destined to become, in any way, “a nation’s glo- 
|ry,”” possesses deep moral interest; and it is not only 
| pleasing, but profitable, to watch the unfoldings of such a 
mind as Halleck’s, and note its first struggles to give lan- 
| guage to feelings, creategiby “ all various nature pressing 
on the heart.” One of the effusions of his youthful muse, 
but of a later date than those to which we have alluded, was 
published, in a New-York paper, in 1809, when the author 
was but fourteen years of age. This may perhaps be re. 
covered; though it is much to be feared, from the epheme- 
| ral nature of the publication in which it appeared, that, like 
the others, it has passed away into oblivion. 

The thought-inspiring stillness of a country life, and the 
romantic character of the scenery around his birth-place, 
tended, in no small degree, to nourish the poetic germ, of 
|the possession of which Mr. Halleck gave such early evi- 
dence. In the poem entitled “ Connecticut,”’ he has shown 
how highly and how justly he appreciated the beauties of 
| his native state, and how indelibly they are imprinted on 
|his memory. ‘To use his own impressive language, 








i 


| 
| 





| 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendour of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o'er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves ; 

And his mind's brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 


| 
} 





At the age of eighteen Mr. Halleck came to this city 


| where he has since resided; and has produced, on various 
|| occasions, some of the sweetest and noblest lyric, and 


to that melancholy occurrence, were added shortly after: | some of the most pungent and caustic satirical poems, to 


“ Alas! I little thought that the stern power 


posed when the writer was little more than thirteen ; but in 
point of merit it is decidedly superior to those effusions of 
and such general admiration, that to describe them would | 
be but repeating an oft told tale, and to praise them, ouly | 
joining our fecble voice to the united encomiums of all! 
lovers of poesy. He who reads them with the utmost care, 
and even cynical severity, will find much to commend, | 
aud but little to censure. 
pervades every piece in the collection, elevating the mind | 
with pure thoughts and expansive images. Nature is ac-| 
curately and delicately described, by the pen of one who is! 
evidently alive to her choicest beauties, and who knows | 
how to give a thrilling picture of them in words. She is re- | 
presented with a gorgeousness and grandeur of colouring I 
that lifts the soul above “ this visible diurnal sphere,”’ to a|| 
contemplation of Him who made her so lovely and so per- 
fect, and this religious ardour of the mind is sustained by i 
deep and judicious reflections, making the reader resolve 
so to live, | 
i 


Whose fearful praise I sing, would try me thus 
Before the strain is ended. It must cease— 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 

Offered me to the muses. O, cut off 

Untimely ! when thy reason in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search 

And watch of nature's silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, whichthou | 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all | have 

To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 

To copy thy nple, and to leave 

A name of w he wretched shall not think 
As of an enemy », whom they forgive, 

As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.”’ 





A tone of lofty moral sentiment | 


| 








' 


{ 





that when his summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves i 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

He go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By av unfaltering trust, approach his grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


} 
! 
A few weeks since, Mr. Bryant becaine engaged in the | 
| editorial management of the Evening Post, the oldest} 
| journal in this city, and one of the most respectable in the 
| Union. The reputation it has deservedly acquired, cannot 
A redundancy of epithets, adding nothing to the sense, |! put receive an augmentation from the additional efforts of | 
but made use of to fill out the measure, is a fault from which! cuch a coadjutor. 
but few poets are free; but Mr. Bryant is one of the few.| In person, Mr. Bryant is rather above the middle size ; 
It would be difficult to eject a single word from his writings, || pis face is handsome. and of a pleasing character, and his 
without impairing the force, and diminishing the meaning. | eyes are lighted up with an expression of great intelligence 
His beauties consist in naturalness and depth of thought,! His manners are easy and urbane, his disposition open, | 
graceful ease, and copiousness of diction, and fitness of illus-| senerous, and sincere; his habits those of a gentleman, his | 
tration. There are no barsh or tinsel metaphors, no intricate | pursuits those of a scholar, and his principles those of a | 
transpositions, no affectation of ornament. To use the de-|/ man of honour. His conversation is “ rich with the lore 
scription Horace has given of easy poetry, his effusions are || of centuries,”’ though of his learning he makes no parade, | 
such as every reader hopes to equal, but, after laborious ef-|| keeping it rather for use than show; and those who have | 
forts, finds unattainable. 2 


| 


|the happiness of an acquaintance with this gifted man, find | 


The Ages, the first poem in this collection, was delivered || not, as is too often the case, a disparity between his writ- 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard University, in 1821 


ten sentiments and the actions of his life 


' Halleck. 


be found in the language. In March, 1819, the Croakers, 
‘a series of Pindaric odes, in which the follies and extrava- 
gances of society were lashed with infinite pleasantry and 
humour, made their appearance in the Evening Post. The 
curiosity of the town was greatly excited to know by whom 
they had been written ; and they were ascribed, at different 
times, to various different literary gentlemen, while th« 
real authors passed, for a long while, entirely unsuspected 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to lay before our 
readers an orniginaL Cpoaker, from the pen of Mr 
They will find it rich in the same genuin¢ 
humour which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
others, and there is throughout a sweeping power of lan 
guage, and, in the latter part, a sweetness of imagery, tbat 
will recommend it to general admiration. It was written 
for a paper since discontinued, the editor of which has 
placed us under great obligation, by presenting us wit! 
the manuscript. 


TO WALTER BOWNE, ESQ 


SENATOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, MEMBER OF THI 
COUNCIL OF APPOINTMENT, 
&c. &c. &c. 
AT ALBANY, IN THE SPRING OF 182) 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most precious to me —Shakspeare 
We do not blame you, Walter Bowne, 
For a variety of reasons, 
You're now the talk of half the town, 
A man of talent and renown, 
And will be, for perhaps two seasons. 
That face of yours has magic in it, 
Its smile transports us, in a minute, 
To wealth and pleasure’s sunny bowers 
And there is terror in its frown, 
Which, like a mower’s scythe, cuts down 
* Our city’s loveliest lowers. 
We. therefore, do not blame you, sir, 
Whate’er our cause of grief may be, 
And cause enough we have to stir 
The very stones to mutiny 
You've driver from the cash and cares 
Of Gflice, heedless of our prayers, 
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Men who have been, for many a year, jand the one, perhaps, which entitles him to most praise.— |tenseness of application too severe for his constitution ; and 
il To us, and to our purses, dear, |It is an exquisite compound of playful humour, light satire, '|a European excursion was determined on, as well for the 
3 O And will = - ang heirs oe = and tender sentiment; and no one has ever read it without | purpose of improving his mind, as restoring his bodily 
é 2 Ww ° . ° Poh? . : 
o- sad moare, once 7 snow anc fam, according to the writer a high rank among the poets of this | vigour, by change of climate and of scene. He accordingly, 
Have swelled the brook in Maiden-lane 5 5 A ‘ x lim 1905 Ne ar vette ner 2 tym 4 
Ss, Into a mountain river ; country. It was but three weeks from the time the work | in >», embarked for rdeaux, whence, after afew we 
as And when you visit us again, ‘was commenced, until it issued from the press. He who |delay, to recover from the eflects of a sea-voyage, he pro- 
. on be , - a“ | on “ 
d, Leaning at Tammany on your cane, j}writes with such ease and rapidity, and, at the same time, | ceeded through the south of France to Italy. ~lo the deli- 
en Like warrior on his battle-blade, 4 'so sweetly, can scarcely be excused if he writes but little ; |) cious climate of that country, his health was soon re-esta- 
ot You'll mourn the havoc you have made. Lthough the condition of that poet is truly enviable, who, |) blished ; and after spending some time in Rome, Florence, 
at There is a silence and a sadness like Mr. Halleck, is censured, not for what he has written, | and Naples, and making a short tour of the island of Sicily, 
ral Within the marble mansion now; but because he has written no more. In February of the | he returned, through Switzerland, into France, and shortly 
se Some have wild dae that look like madness, following year, a second edition of Fanny, with alterations | afterwards visited England, taking Flanders and Holland 
Some talk of kicking up a row. BOERS itt REE PCat i ae 
ie. Judge Miller will not yet believe jand additions, was published. . | ’ . 
ily That you have ventured to bereave | We now come to “ Alnwick Castle, with other poems, i On his return to this city, in 1807, he commenced, in 
na The city and its hall of him ; avolume which comprises, with what we have already || conjunction with the other well-known contributors to the 
un- He has in his own fine way stated, mentioned, all the productions which Mr. Halleck has yet | work, the publication of Salmagundi, which appeared in 
** The fact must be substantiated,” : } “a . bli Ji » 1827. ||numbers, at irregzuls riod i be » wersall 
ing . , i given to the public. It was published in anuary, 1827, wumbers, at irregular periods, and became so universally 
se Before he'll move a single limb. but most of the pieces which it contains had previously || popular, that, in the course of one year, it ran through six 
: He thinks it cursed hard to yield 3 : they : ned Mal a” 
vias The laurel won in every field appeared in various periodical miscellanies. The name of editions. The principal design was to ridicule, m the man- 
’ . . . . - 
nor Through sixteen years of party war, the work is derived from the title of the poem that stands |ner happily hiton by Steele and Addison, in the Tattler 
re- And to be seen at noon no more first in the collection, which was written during a visit to , and Spectator, the fools and follies of the day ; aud a series 
ne Enjoying, at his office door, Europe, in 1822 and 182%. “ Marco Bozzaris,”” a poem jor letters, from the pen of our author, resembling, in ton 
; The luxury of a tenth segar. — , » Gol ns Citinen © »Werld. wave the read 
ihe a . which has been so widely copied, so generally read, and || and style, Goldsmith's Citizen ef the World, gave the read 
says thé w he’s go : . . a a 
Judge Warner says that, now he’s gone ''so highly admired, that we cannot suppose any reader ig- || ers of Salmagundi great delight. ‘Lhe poetry contained in 
y » Dogberry breed ; Bm) ’ ’ 
We've lost the true Dogberry breed ; | ye es 
the And Christian swears that you have done norant of its beauties, occupies the second place. The |) these volumes was written by an elder brother of Mr, living 
ice, A most un-Christian deed. remaining pages are filled with other “bright gems of since dead 
, of . thought,’ trom the same rich intellectual mine. Kuickerbocker’s History of New-York appeared im 1810 
Slow enti pon tare the haunt t cise | As t, Mr. Halleck k hig! He | Of the character and merit of this admit bi work, #t can 
- . = . r , / : p q a » 4 v » as Cc acte ane . « sac a . ) . 
_ From place the peerless Pierre Van Wyck ? AG GS, Ser, Seeeees CRens Very Ee e nas Bot - 
wh And the twin colonels, Haines and Pell, | written much, but what he has written is almost faultless, || scarcely be necessary to speak; as itis to be presumed that 
s of Squire Fessenden and Sheriff Bell? | If tenderness and warith of fecling, playfulness of fancy, none who take the least interest in the literature of this 
on Morrell, a justice, and a wise one, | imagery, not abundant, but appropriate, and great copi- || country can be iguorant of its witty and humorous con- 
And Ned M'Laughiin, the exciseman } Ousness, and invariable euphony of language, constitute ajjtents. It isa satire of the most playful, and yet most pun- 
ap rica newer ee - | claim to excellence, his effusions are excellent. There is) gent kind; in which, whatever appeared, to the keen mental 
ds Ta Clinton and contagious fevers ? \ heal bit hich all ; leaned Lieules 4 foolis! 
. , , e —wWe have @ a é — i é , sion ¢ g - mh oat t ct s ‘ 
The keeper of the city s treasures, | one censure we have already named t m which all con Vision ofour good-naturet atu mm hous al rsolish i 
The sealer of her weights and measures ? cur; and we most cordially hope that Mr. Halleck will) the customs and manners, and in the recent political mea- 
g 3 
The harbour master, her best bower speedily amend the fault that occasions it, But whether he | sures of the times, is exposed to laughter and derision, by 
Cable in party's stormy hour ’? | write more or not, as the poet is to be estimated by the being grotesquely arrayed in the antique habiliments and 
Ten agen per hank directors, | quality, and not the quantity of his works, be is entitled | garniture of our Dutch progenitors, and gravely set forth as 
C | : : 
And } lott and Duf y a the inspectors to a place which but few can hope to attain incidents belonging to the pretended history of a former 
Of whiskey and of flour ! I Ff | ' 
i ' . 
i] There have been loftier themes than his, period The publication met with a rapid sale; and, not- 
“ity It was but yesterday they stood And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, withstanding the odd way in which their ancestors were 
jous All (er officio) great and good— And lays lit up with poesy's | tricked out on its pages, the Dutch part of out population 
4 a ‘ Struc w { > > Ares * i 
and But by the tomahawk struck down {| Purer and holier fires : || evinced as much pleasure in the perusal of the work as any 
| Of party, and of Walter Bowne, a a | 
» to Where are they now !—With shapes of air Yet read the names that know not death | of its readers 
. om e. . i} go . h sare Te | 
ers, The caravan of things that were, Pe the aie z = es a ’ |} During the same year, (1810,) a duodecimo edition of 
. : : And te F ona cre > . ‘ 
ava Journeying to their nameless home 1 - . ” Campbell's poetical works was published in Baltimore, t 
and Like Mecea’s pilgrims from her tomb— Than that which binds his hair. ; ’ 
Th W ith th lost Pl cad ae an aie HH iiniaiin |which was prefixed a biographical sketch of the poet, trom 
e 1 ve los erad—wi 1e Wars H 
lie Of Agamemnon’s ancestors— WASHINGTON IRVING, | the pen of Mr. Irving, who, notwithstanding that his ma 
x With their own years of joy and grief, The portrait of Wasmixetox Irvine has been placed | ‘tials in writing this life were nearly as few and as unsatis 
rent Sinichineite tad den tach < faded le: P I e , , 
the Wieh bis As et and aw i the S fa at ve | among those of the eminent living poets of our country ; | factory as ours in writing his, bas given to the world an 
ith birds that round thei cradtes flew | ‘ ns re« o eke { reR 
ted With wi is that ia their bevheed blew not so much from the superiority of the few metrical effusions | "terestng and instructive sketch, of about forty pages, 
it inds that & el y ‘ vs re y tn Meg i“ seine which, for justness of sentiment and elegance of diction, is 
4 t 
our With last night's dream and last night's dew of his genius that we have seen, as for the respect in which J : 
M - , he is held on account of his inimitable prose writings, many |5t little inferior to Johnson's master-piece, the Life ot 
Nat Yes, they are gone, atas, each one of them “ : . Yl Sewage 
. ’ 4 ; of which contain, indeed, all the essentials of poetry, but | “8¥4r* 
vine Departed, every mother’s son of them. i, ¢ To biographical literatare, Mr. Irving also made some 
the Yet, often, at the close of day, j Bumbers, wif 5H . S : 
. . ; . ae . ~ » additic @ ate wa ’ , 
lan When thoughts are winged and wandering, they He was born in this city, in the year 1782, and, after valuable additions, during the late war with Great Britain, 
that Come with the memory of the past, going through the proper course of preparatory instruction, hen, in compliance with the carnest solicitations of the 
sten Like sunset clouds along the wind, |, was entered a student of Columbia College. The earliest  PTOPTiCtors of the Analectic Magazine, he was induced to 
h Reflecting, as they're flitting fast, | efforts of his pen, of which we have any knowledge, were turnish to that periodical, brief, but admirably written nar 
as I ; >a . rs > ¢ »} } . . ’ . ="? . » ; 
n their wild hues of shade and light, - : : : s ; nae : : een theaiatel , 
+) eves bes : } published in a daily paper, called the Morning Chronicle, | "tives of the lives of the most distinguished of our naval 
wit All that was beautiful and bright, . ay , Gis ti: natninn GM tk. Geneon es 
In golden moments left behind. | under the title of “ Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle,” which | O'®Ts POrrereag Se Tam, Here Were coupes oF 
~ have been since (in 1824) collected into a volume, and re- formation open to him, to which not many could have 
In the production of these delightful satires, there Was |’ published in London, as by the author of the Sketch Book had access; and there are but very few, that, with more 
FHF associated with Mr. Halleck, a gentleman who is now no | Although the foisting thus, without authority, and from po , CoP!Us materials, could have executed the trust with equal 


more—Joseph Rodman Drake, a scholar, awit, and a poet. | 


|, other motive than that of profit, an author's juvenile and | S¥Ccess 


The duty of the biographer ia not confined ex 


The American Flag, an ode which all our readers must || long-forgotten essays before the public, after he has arrived , ©lusively to a detail of facts: he should illustrate them by 


be acquainted with, is the production of his pen. He 
was gifted with an exalted genius, and gave promise of 


at literary celebrity, is certainly censurable; yet no one | is own reflections ; should draw the attention of his reader 
a 2 > a . a . -o 
can regret the occurrence that has made him acquainted | ' the causes of the events he is relating; if they are hap- 


great poetic excellence. Besides his share in the Croakers, |! with the first attempts in letters of such a mind as Irving's. ||PY> *howing their connexion with virtuous motive and 


and the beautiful lyric we have just named, he left behind | ‘These epistolary contributions consist of sportive remarks | PTopet conduct; and, if evil, bow they might have been 
ihe manuscript of a fanciful and imaginative poem, in two |! on dramatic representations, and humorous satires on the ;2¥¢ided. Thus managed, biography instructs, while it 
eantos, called ‘The Culprit Fay.’ It is a production Ot" seumars and fashions of the period. They were written at |pleases; and it is thus, and with the ability of a master, 
— _ gene 2 ee noes it isp about seventeen years of age and though hasty and care- - Mr. Irving has = the subject. ; 
withheld trom the public. - Drake died of a consump- | less compositions, evince a nunber of the pleasing pecu- Soon after the termination of the war, in 1815, Mr. Ir 
tion, in September, 1820. It was on the death of this Sen | liarities of style and thought which have since so strongly | ving again visited England, where he has since resided, 
tfeman, with whom Mr. Halleck was on terms of the closest)! marked the writings of their author. Viewed without re- | except during occasional excursions to the continent, The 
intimacy and friendship, that he wrote those sweet clegi#e) ference to the age when they were produced, they would | winter of 1822 he passed in the city of Dresden, where 
lines 3j “ . : ; ' 
nes, commencing, j, not be entitled to much commendation ; but he who peruses , being preceded by his literary reputation, he was received 
Green be the turf above thee, | them with a knowlede of the attendant circumstances, | With great courtesy by the venerable king and queeu of 
: Friend of my better days ! | though he may pronounce them puerile, will acknowledge | Saxony, avd experienced much hospitality from the prine 
None knew thee but to love thee, j rie ie EEL 
- vay * their puerility that of a future Hercules. cipal inhabitants 
Nor named thee but to praise i . . 7 : ee : line , 
i When about twenty-three years of age, the delicacy of | Of the two remaining great works of Mr. Irving, transla 
‘ Fanny,” the next production of our auther, was put § i. Irviag’s bealth obliged him to suxpend his studies, ted, as they have been, into a variety of langnages, and 
ished in December, 1819. This is the longest of Lis poems, ' which hed hitherto been pursued with an ardour and in- | persed with evger curiosity aud delighted attention, in 
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_ — — — ——— 
every part of Europe, as well as this country, nothing need | public mind to expect high gratification from so gifted all rate rate knowledge. of external nature, and not a stranger to 
be mentioned but the dates of their appearance. T he | source. Nor was it disappointed. The sweet and various || the secret workings of the heart. Our author has written 
Sketch Book was published in 1820; and Bracebridge | flowers of poesy with which this volume—a sort of intellec- | much, and he has written well; but we hope he will write 
Hall, a kind of sequel to the former, in 1823. In the fol- ‘tual garden—abounded, attracted the eye on every page, and|| much more, though we cannot expect him to write much 
lowing year, the Tales of a Traveller, a work much inferior | at once entitled the author to a proud place among the sons || better. The public seize his effusions with eager avidity, 
to both the preceding, but excellent notwithstanding, issued of song. Its contents were poetry, in the true sense of|| and peruse them with never-flagging delight; and to him 
from the press. ] the word—poetry such as he has himself described: | we may well say, in the language of Virgil, 

The person of Mr. Irving is well proportioned, and “’Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move Que tibi, que tali reddam pro carmine dona ? 
about the middle size. His hair and eyes are dark; e In measured file, and metrical array ; Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus Austri, 
latter, when he is occupied by thought, exhibiting aremark-|| "Tis net the union of returning sounds, Nec percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec que 
ably placid expression, but lighting up with great anima-| Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 
And quantity, and accent, that can give 
This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 
Or blend it with the movings of the soul,” 


tion when he is engaged in conversation. His countenance | 
is rather handsome than otherwise, and indicates an intel- | Not wave-lash’d shores, the South-wind’s whispering play, 
ligent mind. In manners he is modest and unobtrusive, || Nor, ‘midst the valleys, streamlets, as they swell 


but perfectly easy ; in walk and movements, graceful and | “Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays, Their rippling music, please me half so well. 
commanding ; and in conversation, eloquent. A keen ob- || In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 
And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 


pr mar — — posses around him, — an sy oul | Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments JOHN PIERPONT. 
ciently show, he never appears actuated by an undue cu-|| That overload their littleness. Its words — ’ . ‘ 
riosity ; and his remarks contain none of those satirical|} Are few, but deep and solemn; and they break Ba nye roe binapne son of James Pierpont, 
touches which give such life and spirit to his works. His} Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are tull OC Lae, angen ut, was born at that place, on the 
disposition is represented as affectionate and amiable, and|| Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired | 6th of April, 1785. At the age of fifteen he entered Yale 
his conduct to be governed by the nicest principles of ho-|| The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, || College, where he graduated in 1804. The earliest pro- 


What shall I render for thy tuneful lay ? 





nour and moralit His language winged with terror, as when bolts ! duction of his muse, of which we know any thing, is a po- 

no. ° . 7 . . — a ; , - 2 2 re . 

fs ; , y- : = Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, | litical poem, ealled the Portrait, published in Boston, in 
The mind of this accomplished author is richly stored|| And missioned to affright us, and destroy. “1812. 


: gin ee : seeder oa The Airs of Palestine, his principal work, appeared 
with various kinds of knowledge, but of which he never! ‘The first number of Clio was published during the follow-| four years after (in 1816,) in Baltimore, and a second and 
makes an ostentatious display, as is too common with per- ||. 


tf isiti ite teatees eailiiedie ates! ing year, in Charleston, whither, we believe, its amiable au-| third editions were printed in Boston, in the course of the 
pwe 3 ssides being fa rly con- - - ; ._ || 
CONS Cs ae tons a, — on thor had gone for the benefit of his health. During his|| following year. 
lee, - ae age - pens. ha anaes ae ee ! residence in that city, a number of poetic effusions, from his} This poem was not composed originally with the design 
0d _— bes jerman rn * 3 ' \| pen, under the signature of P. appeared in the Charleston || of publishing it in a book; it was written in the cause of 
— oe t “ s = 3 om “ne or y || newspapers, whence they were copied throughout the Unieed charity, and it was intended, to use the outer s own lan- 
pr : th rs be r od t i a pone apr fl | States, on account of their uncommon intrinsic excellence, || guage, in the preface to the third edition, “ that the recita 
_ ¢ 
Pi oe li = a “4 anh , ae ge ms - — sme without its being known by whom they had been written. H tion of it should form a part of the performances of an even- 
. with »y abound. : “ie . : 
pa ae wae, ton oe a _ a |One of these, The Dissipated Husband, is exceedingly | ing concert of Sacred Music, for the benefit of the poor. It 
style o . Irvin esses the ease 
G see a th : b. i 4 i iabl . . \ | touching and beautiful, and has been read, and treasured i in || was indeed a volunteer in the cause; but its aid was coldly 
, > eu elo- 
- serepaccieindirents,.gel 7 hagpthanpsasonrengtan inate lees sheer || memory, by almost every one who professes fondness for || received, or rather, was coldly declined, wherever it made 
dious arrangement of his sentences, he more resembles || | 
i . A — poetry. The second number of Clio, issued from the press | its trembling advances ; and it was thus stung into the reso- 
Johnson; but is without his pompous turgidity. He pos-'| < : ‘ener aia: oygals ‘ : a : " vie 
men annet ented tnnenes, oth ¢ illus. 41" New-Haven, on the return of Dr. Percival to that place; || lution of appearing before the public, not indeed to solicit 
» 4 
mh ond « necliéc fac ge ‘ oe > ey 2 ; cool soon after which, Prometheus, a poem of nearly four hun- | the succour of charity for others, but the rites of hospitality 
ro senti re 
, F haus y- menses shuns er | dred Spenserian stanzas, made its appearance. The next} for itself.” The very rapid sale that it met with, and the 
and ratural; in description, vivid and correct; and in’) notin | > A - : : 
waitin tame Tie atintiadd Gade en on chan tat * ™ ‘lected edition of the writings of this sweet poet was || shortness of the period from its first appearance until a 
) 10u ec Aare : ae A 
inclined Socen eniines iq z inniienanees | published, by Charles Wiley, in this city, in one large oc-| third edition was required, made ample amends to Mr. 
B Ss € ne —_ |! P ™ . ] * . . . 
: ee 6 “S|! tavo volume, containing about four hundred pages, which || Pierpout for the neglect it had been treated with before, 
His birds always warble, his sky is always blue, the wave | . : , i ne 
always Ungid end cock, and ell ature exvayed lner | was republished in London, by Miller, in 1824. Besides'| who had the pleasure to find the decision of a few superfi- 
rpe 
ca i y a || the productions which we have enumerated, a poem, deli-! | cial readers reversed by that of the public at large. 
We _ Gus Gemeeniedted 6 Ge seater Ome vered before the Phi Beta Kappa, of New-Haven, has been|| Besides this beautiful poem, aud the Portrait, Mr. Pier- 
bat Rinne efits ts aleen of Bie. teva Seene ° 2 printed in Boston, and, quite recently, the third number of | pont is the author of a number of occasional pieces, in which 
“ir. j . satwe ¥ Cc . ° ’ , : . . ° * ° 
heme endanete ak aii Gat oe ae te “4 . —? Clio, in New-York. He has also compiled a work, in six | the same luxuriance of imagination and command of lan- 
y s 4 ve been mo = : 
= . ‘ een more | octavo volumes, entitled Elegant Extracts, the contents of | guage are displayed. These have never been collected into a 
minute; but, as our author himself well observes, in bis || : : : 
i: at eae *o05 ane Os teeetent Gemeiing dn 0 | which have been selected and arranged with unusual taste | volume, but have been widely disseminated by means of the 
: oO spectin 1e DIO- : . | —_" . Pb » ere 
atin at en ete uate > arwern ' th 6 hth and skill. It has been stereotyped by the publishers, and | periodical press. Some of them are of a patriotic, others 
P a 1e : Sa 
. = Ane me oar ‘ ge at + ng *“y | will doubtless rank as a standard work in English literature. | of a devotional, and all of a highly moral character. Among 
- 86 ve our tine; and indeed are petter | The reader who peruses what we have written of Mr. Per- | them may be mentioned the “ Pilgrim Fathers—where are 
informed concerning the character and lives of authors |; i] 
elie te Rene dines naneed eer. © f th h | cival, may well say that we have given a history of his pub-)| they 2”. a song on the anniversary of the battle of Lake 
actual aie es t, shaves of dled beesooy - Pree lications, rather than of his life ; and those who have taken) Eric, in 1814; one in commemoration of Washington's birth- 
think Pdehiee the anecdotes oe im . h “yr A i any interest in the literature of our country, needed not | day, inthe same year ; an ode on the landing of the Pilgrims at 
istinguished character | 
while livin His intimates, who cde an z ©? such information, being necessarily well acquainted with ‘Ply mouth; and a hymn on the laying of the corner-stone 
ule, ave _ eet by thelr ene tetine we ieee tie at | his productions, if not with the dates of their appearance. of the monument on Bunker's Hill, in 1825. Warren's Ad- 
) cy, little thinkin 
thet adh eee hehiee eu sleuiedidenid . aking || | But these are the principal facts of interest which we have || | dress to his Soldiers, written for the same occasion, is also 
tich an every- 
day acquaintance has made so trite and familiar to them- | 
selves, can be objects of curiosity to all the world besides. 





|been able, or which it was necessary, to procure. Poets, i a spirited and praiseworthy effort of genius. 
|more than any other class of men, owing to the peculiar de-| The American First Class Book, published in 1823, and 
| licacy and sensitiveness of their temperament, shrink from) the National Reader, which has issued from the press quite 
J the public gaze, into ‘the calm, secluded vale of life.” recently, two most valuable and judicious compilations, 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL. | They seek to be known but by the written transcript of their ! are likewise the production of Mr. Pierpont, who undertook 
Dr. James G. Percivat, a name familiar to every lover |! minds; and few arrive at the distinction to be in that way |the task with a view to the benefit of common schools 
of poetry, not only in our own country, but wherever the || so widely known, and so generally admired, as the subject throughout the country, and has executed it in such a man- 
English language is spoken, was born on the 15th of Sep-| of these brief remarks. ‘mer as entitles him to the thanks of all who take any inte- 
tember, 1796, in the town of Berlin, Connecticut. His early | Dr. Percival resides in New-Haven, where he is at pre-| rest in the welfare of the rising generation. The selections 
education was superintended by his father, a physician and | sent engaged in literary pursuits. As a man, he sustains a in the latter are particularly good, and have been made 
a gentleman of large acquirements ; but who, dying in 1806, || most amiable character. The natural delicac y of his con-|/ with an especial view to the forming of a national taste, 
left his son, at the age of eleven years, to the charge of less | stitution, the early loss of his parent, and the obligation, and inspiring a love for the institutions, manners, literature 
interested instructors. His education was, however, pur-| which necessity has imposed upon him, of mingling in the) and scenery of our own country. 
sued with vigour; and the facility with which he acquired | busincss and bustle of life—though timid and sensitive in | Mr Pierpont was for a short period, in the early part o! 
knowledge, and his fondness for the poetry of the ancients, an unusual degree, and warmly disposed to the retirement | his life, engaged in the profession of the law, at Newbury 
gave evidence of that strength of mind, and that refine-| of literary seclusion—have thrown over his mind a slight port, Massachusetts; but he soon abandoned that pursuit 
ment of taste, which have since been employed to the de- tinge of melancholy, which frequently contributes very and turned his attention to the ministry. For about nine 
light of so many readers. In 1811 he entered Yale College, largely to the touching sweetness of his song. In manners, years past, he has been settled as the minister of Hollis- 
where he graduated in 1815; and in 1820 he took the de-) he resembles Addison, in disposition, the eccentric and ex-| street church, in Boston, where, in the discharge of 
gree of M. D. at New-Haven. During his collegiate course,' cellent Goldsmith, and in mind he possesses the Herculean his pastoral duties, beloved and admired by his flock, and 
and the subsequent period devoted to medical studies, the vigour of Johnson, combined with the tuneful equability respected by all around him, his life glides along with a 
mind of Dr. Percival held frequent communings with the of Pope. His blank verse, like Cowper's, is characterized’ tranquillity that is but too seldom enjoyed by the votaries ot 
muse, as was amply demonstrated by the appearance of his | by fulness and eurythmy of language, boldness of imagi- song. A few of his sermons have been published; the one 
first volume of poems, in 1821. Previous to this, occasional | nation, and chasteness of sentiment ; and Prometheus, the on the death of the late president Hollis, to whom he is 
effusions from his pen had found their way into the columns | longest of his effusions, bears the traces, on every page, of | successor in office, is a glowing and eloquent production 
of various periodical and daily journals, and prepared the | a mind deeply imbued with classic lore, possessing an accu-' displaying great erudition, picty, feeling, and taste 
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As a poet, Mr. Pierpont bears considerable resemblance 
to Rogers. The Airs of Palestine, a descriptive poem of 
nearly a thousand lines, in which the nature and power of 
music are vividly shown by instances drawn mostly from |; 
sacred writ, is marked by the same flow and even- 
ness of versification, and twilight softness of colouring.— 
It is written in the beroic measure; and the monotony 
of sweetness, which sometimes offends in Rogers, our | 
author avoids by occasionally terminating his lines with | 
double rhymes. These are by no means pleasing to us: | 
they diminish the stately flow and dignity of the — 
and have a disagreeable effect on the ear. One of the 
reasons that Mr. Pierpont gives for the use of them is inge-| 





did peruse it, were highly favourable, and induced the | appropriateness and burning nature of the thoughts, and 
author to consent to another edition being printed, with || richness of imagery. This poem of Mr. Sprague, the first 
several additional shorter pieces, some of which are rich in | that brought the public acquainted with him as a child of 
beauties of a peculiar nature, and are not surpassed by any |)song, has found a place in the memory of all lovers of the 
productions, of a similar character, in the English lan- | tuneful nine, among the admirable things that the memory 
guage. | delights to hoard ; and the general regret is, that one who 
Rodolph, the principal poem, contains many undeniable | bas vigour to soar so high in the region of poesy, should so 
evidences of a fine genius and a cultivated mind ; but it is |, Seldom “ wing his eagle flight.” 
also disfigured with many faults, both in sentiment and || Mr. Sprague was born in Boston, October 26, 1791. He 
execution. Were this our only criterion of Mr. Pinkney’s I received his education at one of the public schools of that 
poetic merits, we should still be inclined to award to bien a/ city ; but, like Dryden and Sheridan, he did not exhibit, at 
high rank among the eminent poets of this country; but | that period, any unusual marks of precocity. On leaving 
we could not accord to him that unmixed praise which his | school, he obtained a situation in a mercantile establish- 


nious.—The poem, he says, “was begun and ended with other effusions deserve. The story is neither novel, inté-|| ment, and turned all the ardour of his mind to the pursuits 
the idea that it would be publicly rehearsed; and I Was) resting, nor moral; and the meaning of the language is | of commerce. 

aware how difficult even a good speaker finds it, to recite | fen obscured by an affected use of obsolete expressions, | After continuing in commercial business a number of 
the best heroic poetry, for any length of time, without per-!| wien such as are in frequent use would not only have been | years, Mr. Sprague at length retired, and now occupies the 
ceiving in his hearers the somniferous effects of a regular | better understood, but also more appropriate. It com-| respectable and responsible situation of cashier of the Globe 
cadence. The double rhyme was therefore occasionally | mences beautifully—and here we are led to remark the || Bank. Possessing a genius of the finest order, he is content 
thrown in, like a ledge of rocks in a smoothly gliding river, | author's happy and original fertility in illustrations, which | to let it “ rust in him unused,” being emulous ratier of a 
to break the current which, without it, might appear slug- | a} J on every page of the work, and yet are always so |, business, than of a poetic reputation, When he has occa- 
gish, and to vary the melody, which might otherwise be- | apt and so new, that in no single instance are we fatigued |' sionally aroused himself from the iron lethargy which the 
come monotonous.” We cannot close these remarks on |by them. His use of classical allusions, too, is remarkably llevery day pursuits of life shed over the finer faculties of the 
this beautiful effusion, without adverting once more, with | felicitous, showing that he has attentively read and properly soul, he has shown, like the sweet Banker-poet of London, 
particular praise, to the religious sublimity of the senti- | appreciated the ancient authors for himself, and not drawn |/and our own Halleck, that he holds the muses in a sort of 
ments, and the sweetness of the diction in which they are | his resources from a Lempriere’s Dictionary, or the hack- | Prospero-subjection, and has poured forth numbers that 





clothed. The sketch commencing |/neyed quotations of others. || many of those who devote all their lives to song, will vainly 
* On Caledonia’s hills the ruddy morn | The poem, entitled Italy, written after the manner of | strive to equal. 
* Breathes fresh,” |Goethe’s Kennst du das Land, is a production of uncom-|| Besides the beautiful prologue we have named, Mr 


is, in an eminent degree, happily imagined, and forcibly ||mon sweetness and spirit; and the first and third stanzas || Sprague is also the author of a Prize Poem, epeken at the 
described. We may read long and much before we find || Possess such rare excellence that we cannot forbear copy-| opening of the New Theatre in Philadelphia, un 1822; a 
jing them. || Prize Ode, delivered at the representation of the Shak- 
| |' speare Jubilee, at Boston, in 1824; and Odes, Poems, and 
other poetical miscellanies, on a variety of subjects. It 
would afford the reading public great pleasure to have 
them collected together, and published in a volume. 

An oration by Mr. Sprague, written for the fourth of July 
| 1825, isa very superior production, A spirit of patriotic 
ardour pervades it throughout, and it evinces great ferti- 
lity of expression, and an ample fund of thought. He is 


“ A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this."’ 
| Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose ? 
| Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews ; 
EDWARD C. PINKNEY. In gleaming streams the crystal rivers run, 
= . . || The purple vintage clusters in the sun ; 
Epwarp Coarse Pinxyey, the third of ten children of | purpis vantage Clusters in nj 
: ; cai ein . . || Odours of flowers haunt th my , 

the illustrious William Pinkney, was born in London, in| Rich fruits hang high Hae A 
the month of October, 1802, while his father was Minister || And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 
of the United States at the court of St. James. His mother,|| Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 
who is still living, is the sister of C dore Rodgers.|| Beloved !—speed we from this sullen strand 
Nearly nine years of the infancy of Mr. Pinkney were | Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow sand. j author, likewise, of another production in prose, an Address 
before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
l Intemperance, which is also beautitully written, exhibiting, 
|in separate and glowing pictures, fresh from the hand of a 














passed in England, at the expiration of which time his | It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 
parents returned with him to this country, and established | The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth; 
again their residence in Baltimore. Nature is delicate and graceful there, 


At an early period of his life, Mr. Pinkney exhibited evi-| The place's genius, feminine and fair : 
dences of genius which awakened the fondest hopes of his | 
future eminence—hopes that one of his parents has lived | 
to see fully realized. Between ten and eleven years of| 
age, he was placed a student in Baltimore College, where | 
the rapidity of his progress excited the surprise of his class- 
mates, and the warm encomiums of his instructers. When 





| master, “the deep damnation”’ of that besetting sin of ou 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud; I country. 

hy Aenean he onl 4 || In private life, Mr. Sprague is represented as a good citi- 

. , ‘ , e e . , . : 

And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. || zen, a firm friend, and a man of unblemished integrity. Ip 
| conversation he is fluent and sparkling, in manners grave 


Thrice beautiful :—to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. ljand dignified, and in disposition frank, affectionate, and 
\charitable. The ease, facility, and force, with which he 





about fourteen, his father procured for him the appoint-} 
ment of Midshipman, in the navy of the United States ; |, 
and bidding adieu, in the course of a few months after, to || 
the walls of a college, he entered, full of hope and gayety, ' 
into the active performance of the duties of his office. He || 
continued in the service nine years, during which he ne-| 
cessarily had many and advantageous opportunities of vi- || 
siting various parts of the globe; and a long Mediterra- | 
nean cruise made him intimately acquainted with some of | 
the most interesting scenes of classic story. The beautiful 
poem entitled Italy, of which we shall speak anon, suffi- 
ciently shows that he looked upon those scenes with a po- } 
et's eye. 
Qn the death of his father, from a desire to be with his | 
bereaved mother, he resigned his appointment in the navy ; } 
and soon after, animated with a noble ambition to tread in || 
the path which had led his parent to greatness, he com-|| 
menced the practice of the law, in which he has since con-| 
tinued with unabated ardour, and with such closeness of | 
application as has prevented the exercise of that brilliant) 
poetic genius which nature has bestowed upon him in an! 
unusual degree, In 1824 he was married to Miss Georgiana 
M’Causland, who must indeed have been a beautiful and | 
accomplished young lady, if she sat for the portrait (as we, 
suspect) which her husband has drawn in the two exquisite | 
poems, called a Picture Song, and the Health. i} 
In the following year, the little volume of poems which | 
bears his name was published in Baltimore by Joseph Ro- | 
binson. Rodolpb, the only poem of any great length in 








The four lines, beginning “ The winds are awed,” are 


not surpassed by any four lines of description in the whole | writes, is demonstrated by the fact, that the most of his po- 
range of English poetry. | ems have been produced on the occasion of prizes being 


| offered, and, in not a single instance, has he failed to be a 
successful competitor, though he had to contend with many 
| of the first poets of the country 


* Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature’s face that plays.”’ 





SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Who has ever read a more animated and poetical de- || ; 
Samvget Woopwortu was born at Scituate, Massachu 


scription of a lovely female than this? But it will not an- || 
swer for us to occupy our space by quoting the beauties of  ¢tts, on the thirteenth of January, 1785. His aged father— 
Mr. Pinkney’s volume; for, did we once commence the ||One of the neglected band that achieved our indepen 
task, we should scarcely be able to leave it, without ex-| dence, a few of whom still linger ee in wamt and 
tracting nearly all its contents. We sincerely hope that | penury, a living reproach upon the nation for its parsimony 
another edition of it will shortly be put to press, so that | 2d ingratitude—was the cultivator of a small and unfruit 
the many who are still unfurnished, may have it in their | ful farm, from which he was barely able to derive a sub- 
power to obtain a copy ; and we should be still better pleased i sistence. This war-worn veteran was the parent of fow 
if it were enlarged with a few more effusions from a mind jchildren, of whom Samuel was youngest. The limited stat 
well capable of advancing, by its single effort, the literary | 0f his means prevented him from bestowing upon them 


reputation of this country to a still higher elevation. more than the mere rudiments of an English education ; 
| but our author, with that facility iu the acquirement ot 


4 — || knowledge which is one of the most common characteri- 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. H tics of genius, made so good use of the few and wretched 
That the extent of a poet's reputation does not depend | opportunities afforded to him, that, at the age of fourteey 
upon the number, but on the nature and quality of bis wri- | he was not only beyond his classmates in the ordinary 
tings, a conspicuous illustration is afforded, in the instance | branches of common school learning, but had already pro 
of Charles Sprague. Few and far between have been the | duced evidence of poetic talents which excited the surpris: 
productions of his muse; but to none has been accorded || and approbation of his preceptor Phe clergyman of the 
warmer praise, aud none have met with a wider circulation village, the Reverend Nehemiah Thomas, on becoming a: 
The Prize Poem, written by him for the re-opening of the || quainted with this instance of precocious genius, was » 
Park Theatre, in 1821, is surpassed by but two prologues || much pleased with the boy-poet, that he unmediately too 








the collection, had been previously before the public, in the English language, Pope's and Johnson's ; and many, |, him under his own roof, and made the improvement an 
printed separately and anonymously ; but as only a very! indeed, consider it superior to the latter. Lord Byron's, unfolding of those faculties, which he foresaw would on: 
small edition was struck off, few had an opportunity of | written for a similar occasion in London, is far beneath it | day ripen into great excellence, the object of his partic 
deciding on its merits. The opinions of such, however, as | imevery respect—in melodious flow and power of language care. 
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The favourable impression which an early and rare ex- | months, at the expiration of which time, it was disconti- || the exposition of any particular instances of error. In 
. . 2 ; {| . . " x 

hibition of intellect, more, perhaps, than any other quality, || nued, the property restored to its rightful owner, and the | general it may be said, that prolixity of expression, and 


is calculated to make, was confirmed and strengthened in’) dejected editor, burdened with an accumulation of dified| now and then, a prosaic line, a trite observation, or a tru- 
ism, and, occasionally, the introduction of an illustration 


the mind of Mr. Thomas, by the amiable disposition, deli- | 





| ties, returned to Boston, and thence to his native town. He! 
cacy of sentiment and taste, the playful wit, and docile | remained but a few days beneath his paternal roof, when he | beneath the dignity of the subject, are his predominant 
manners, of his youthful ward. With an activity of bene-|| again set out, on foot, invigorated for a fresh pursuit of || faults : but what human production is faultless? These are 
volence, that is remembered to his honour, he endeavoured | fortune; and, on parting, he entered into a firm determi-|| but a few innoxious weeds which have escaped the garden. 
to procure a subscription, from the wealthy inhabitants of | nation to revisit his birth-place no more, until wealth and |) er’s detection; they are defects that occur as seldom as 
the neighbourhood—his own miserable stipend being in-|! fame should be his companions home. i beauties do on the pages of nine-tenths of the namby-pamby 
competent to the purpose—to defray the expense of a libe- Baltimore was the next place to which he directed his | rhymesters of the present day; and, being thus ‘ few and 
ral education, which it was his wish to bestow upon the | steps, where he continued about a year, enriching, during || far between,’ deserve no severity of comment, even from 
promising boy. For a time he entertained sanguine hopes | his stay, the columns of the newspapers with the effusions || the most cynically disposed. 
of cere and, in the overfulness of his feelings, commu- of his muse. In the next spring he came to a tg, As a man. Mr. Woodworth enjoys an irreproachable 
nicated the project to poor Woodworth, who literally danced | w » sti “side aving ied s er his ar- : ° A : ; 
with joy, Pts posi of having his dearest mee 4 accom- vers eat a —— acta eemag marie cael ew. veanecneesigonecan. Sper bagen sok aye a tron 
plished. A little while, however, served to show them both | steneve, in the endearments of social intercourse, a full and ‘ my maps. ema ae pra tterary under 
that they had been too easily elated; that it is easier to | sweet recompense for the buffets of fortune, which the sons ethos Sosa poser ‘aes ye ee they 
. il ly more to be valued, 
form schemes of benevolence, than to persuade others to | of song are too often obliged to encounter. * than the brightest which the mere exercise of splendid 
support them; and that he who has no other argument to Besides having edited numerous literary miscellanies, for || genius could confer. His song has always inculcated pure 
offer in favour of the plan he proposes, but the abstract |! example, the War, the Casket, the Haleyon Luminary, || and salutary morals, and his life has been a practical com- 
and general good which will result from it, will find but few || 1, Parthenon, &c., in all of which, metrical productions | ment on his writings. In manners, he is modest and unob- 
so philanthropic as to listen to his reasoning || from his ewn pen often appeared, Mr. Woodworth has | trusive; in conversation, shrewd and sensible; in public, 
The attentions and tuition of this good man, || given to the world two volumes of poems, which well en-| a good and influential citizen; and in private, the affec- 
| title his portrait to the place it occupies amongst the most/|tionate husband, the enlightened parent, and the faithful 
inom : ; | distinguished of our native bards. The first of these vo-!| friend. With a calmness that misfortune can ruffle only foi 
were still freely bestowed upon his charge, who, ¢ must be lumes, entitled the ‘“ Poems, Odes, Songs, and other Me-|| a brief season, he has met the disasters that have impeded 
confessed, did not receive that large benefit from this in- trical Effusions, of Samuel Woodworth,” was published in | his course through life, and denotes, by his manly bearing 


SteNeEan, WED Hie qunsedd quictinces ef aggedbension, end | this city, in 1818; and the other, called ‘“ Woodworth’s | his belief that 





« More bent to raise the wretched, than to rise,” 


etentiveness of memory, fully warranted his friends in be- ea sh . . : ‘ . 
‘ . , -" “Hi A . sie 1 but i | Melodies,” containing those pieees on which he must chiefly “ Mind alone is the true worth of man, 
v é c € . is advances W ec a, oO td . . a . e re Pp ° 
Pes ee re Se ee ee - ure- rely for poctic fame, was given to the world but a few, And that which raises him above the seuse 
gular and desultory; he, like most youthful votaries of leanne dine H Of meaner creatures, and permits a hope 
, " ‘ . |, months since, } J ‘ es, a 1 s 2 
song, devoting too much of that precious intellectual seed- 4 , m f Mr. Wood ow | Of unembodied being, in a high 
Ties . . : ; ; ence of Mr. Woodwor nsists less : : . 
time, which never comes again, to disposing, in metrical me = = are ; “ ‘ . Sages id an ; And holy dwelling, lifted far above 
1 , . . : : hin fi h n feeling. is imagination seldom delights " rte ; ith e ial li 
order, the thoughts and images with which his miud was |!" Smey Gan 5 ts ar nd The reach of tempest, with essential light 
us by soaring a lofty flight; but his descriptions are gene- Encireled, and with fairest wings of love 


O’ershadowed, the reward and resting-place 
Of such as hold their journey patiently, 
And pause and faint not on their weary way. 


already stored, instead of increasing his fund of useful | - : iy 
. . | rally true, his sentiments tender and natural, his illustra-'! 
knowledge. But these halcyon days were fast elapsing, and | - ” “ . . ; 
. : : “ . ‘ tions apposite, and his language chaste. So far as we are 
the young minstrel was soon to be aroused from his day- | : 2 , Me phe, | 
: “| acquainted with his writings—and we have read the most | 
dreams, at the rude call of necessity, to attend to the real |" : cota : od 
. npelps : , ee lof them with pleasure—they contain “no line which, dying, || : : 
business and drudgery of life. His connexions, finding that ir id wist blot.” Thi f itself. i , he but | . ‘ine - 
‘ dh é * 2c v > blot. iis, of itself, is great praise; but | 
his prospect of receiving a collegiate education was falla- ie ioe’ a : “€ ' - th g liti P , hich | FEMALE EDUCATION. 
. : . +, . . yhen we ti » this the various other qualitics Dy which | 
cious, began to remiud him that it was time to make choice | bit we “ . athe 4 nid ile ——— ; wine 
na ‘ - : . : “taps his poetry is characterized, some of which have just been 
of some pursuit which might yield him a livelihood; and | : : 
: Beet tit : . : | enumerated, we feel assured that no one can dispute his 
his own spirit of independence, though it was with bitter | 
reluctance that he gave up the hoarded wishes of his soul, 
whispered to him the same unwelcome monition. 





— — _ = 





| THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
| claim to the Parnassian wreath, i Wuetner the ancient languages ought to be studied by 
'} Qne of the best, if not the very best thing he has written, '| females, is a question with regard to which there is now, we 
: : : is the litle poem, entitled, the Bucket. Its merit consists | believe, very little difference of opinion. This department 
. tn eclocting e business, tho peer boy senesnquevaite pas-f in the graphic accuracy of the description, the simplicity ‘of intellectual cultivation is advantageous to every mind ; it 
pena Sievery ne one oe nn -” rel and nature of its sentiments, and the melodious flow of the | refines and elevates the tenour of thought and expression ; 
ponte Laer a by - fig agen pe | versification. It appeals to feclings cherished in every hu- | it infuses taste ; and, by the power of association, furnishes 
eng WOnS te elween an, on a, 7 on |man bosom, which, though they may be suppressed for a'|/ the imagination with beautiful images. The high mental 
en ade 4 = — Drew — : aru anges rer iw hile, can never be extinguished; but are called up anew, | and moral character of the better order of classical writings, 
afar.” After bidding a tearful adieu to his friends and his ' by such strains as the one we are speaking of, with a train } has also a silent but powerful influence over the dispositions 
native village, he travelled to Boston, alone, and on foot, of sweet associations, thet “ lap us in Elysium.” Amidst | eat ha chaneater of the young. 
and bound himself apprentice to Mr, Benjamin Russell, at ‘the thousand vexations and perplezities “of besieess thet : . asitiiasie 
that time editor and publisher of the Columbian Centinel,|) wate Se - . CLASSICAL oF NG. 
with whom he continued until the expiration of his appren- ee tad eee 
ticeship, in 1806. During this long period, he was not solely | day s, creating in our hearts a tide of emotions, fresh and | female sex as to the male. 
intent upon bis trade; but devoted many leisure hours to ' pure as the fountain that gushes from the rock of the desert. | fulness of style, and consequently opens the mind to the 
study, reading, and—more frequently than either, it is to | We hear the splash of the water, as it falls down the sides improving influence of these qualities in all writing. But its 
be presumed—to song. Numerous metrical effusions from | 4¢ the moss-lined well; we view the dimpling and ripply | practical utility in facilitating a full understanding of ow 
bis pen found their way inte the diferent newspapers of | undulations of the surface below, as it is sprinkled upon it ; | own language, is an argument of no less weight, than that 
the period, most of which, with the ephemeral vehicles that |we see on one side the meadow, green with the fragrant || which is founded merely on the general consideration 0! 
conveyed them to the public, have gone into utter oblivion, | tunurience of summer, and on the other, the bridge endl tntelecteal improvement. Seah, efter ol Heh dan to bt 
he having, with blameworthy carelessness, neglected to | the cataracts, and the dairy-house ; the coolness of the water | about the aid which may be obtained from a partial know- 
preserve any copies. He remained but a short while in lis on our lip, familiar noises are sounding in our ear, and— || ledge of grammar, and the occasional use ef a dictionary 
Boston, aher his term of service had expired, being induced ‘in short, this delightful little poem forms around us, with | there is no shorter or surer way of acquiring a familia 
to leave it on account of the unsuccessful issue of a spe- | in. delusive power of a dream, a chain of young and heart- | knowledge of etymology, than a reasonable extent of read- 
catation in which he thoughteasly engaged. || hoarded circumstances, which can never be united again, i ing in the classics. What this extent is, in particular cases 
He now set out for New-York, but was obliged to pause lexcept by the witchery of the poet, or the wand of fancy,') depends nmch on the circumstances and the mental charac 
before he reached it, his small finances being completely | in those still hours when she exerts full influence over our | ter of individuals, as well as on a just proportioning of time 
exhausted when he arrived at New-Haven. Here he pro- | minds. || to the various branches of education, according to thei: 
cured employment, in the office of a weekly miscellany, | wo pave spoken of the Bucket, as the best of Wood- | greater or less importance in referepce to the useful pur- 
called the Herald, to the columns of which he was a fre- | yorth’s productions, with that warmt’: of feeling a perusal 
quent and valuable muaaryrars ag sonmetating a little | of it always occasions ; but there are several others of this FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN 
money, by nine months of industry, in this way, be deter- | author’s poems, which, if not equal, are, at all events, ex- | ’ wees ’ ; 
mined to establish a literary paper himself; and accord-) celjent; combining in sweet assemblage some of those pro- | LANGUAGES. 
ingly, purchasing a press and materials on credit, he soon | minent and well-remembered odjects, » bich the heart “ de- | 
issued the first number of a ladies’ weekly miscellany, en- jjehts to love and cherish ever,” and appealing, with a kin- 
tited the Belles Lettres Repository, of which he was the qreq ipfuence, “ to feelings and affections kept within the 
editor, publisher, printer, and, very often, the currier—so heart, like gold.” It is scarcely worth our while to stop to 
that he might with great propriety exclaim, in the lan- | notice blemishes in the productions ofa poet who has writ- 
guage of Coriolanus, * Alone I did it!" | ten so much, and, oftentimes, so hastily as Mr. Woodworth, 
Common pradence would have foreseen that a paper of and whose writings, moreover, are so well known. Besides, 
this hind, in a small place, aud commenced without capital, | we have not a copy of his meledies at hand, while writing 
The publication lasted about two | this article, and, of course, must uet trust to memory fer the cotemporaneeus languages of Europe, which an en- 


In several respects classical reading is as valuable to th« 
It imparts accuracy and grace. 


poses of life. 


The French and the Italian, among the modern lan 
guages, have justly claimed a share of attention in the edu- 
cation of females. The extensive asefulness of the one, and 
the attractive elegance of the other, render them indispen- 

sable in all schools of a higher order; and of late years the 
'| German language has become hardly less important frem 
| the increasing desire to peruse the noble productions of ge 
| nius with which it abounds. But, indeed, there is none o! 
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lightened friend to female improvement would not regard lof ages, and with every thing which concerns them in their | many points of national polity; and it not unfrequently 
as widening the field of rational and profitable cultivation; |own immediate calling. They showed the atmost decorum, || happens, that the government which consults them, adopts 
provided the new acquirement did not cost the neglect of and evinced a deep interest in the preservation and exten- || measures of the deepest interest to the character and con 
something more directly useful.” sion of the objects connected with the institution. | dition of the country, in consequence of the information 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS, First in order after the meeting was opened and the mi-| thus obtained. Hence it becomes a matter of the utmost 
| nutes read, was the reading of a long but interesting re- ‘portance, that the young merchant should seasonably 


th ye think, matt f t im- + 
As they are called, are, we thi matters of great im port, detailing the leading facts in relation to the subject 


: ‘ : enrich his mind from those stores of learning which be will 
wesreces 3 shen Beg baeigh hoc wig penta meched before them, Like many other undertakings of a similar | fd condensed within the smatl Compass of a tow volumes. 
| aie that a little poor, or even tolerable plaving, on any | "te: its early steps were marked with feebleness: but | Such works will impart durable instruction, and qualify the 

g cot rae ne Yas it originated with a few gentlemen of enlightened and || Possessor to fill a sphere of honourable, often indeed of 


instrument, a little inaccurate drawing, or any other | beral minds, who foresaw some of the important conse- | ¢™inent usefulness, when he shall have ripened into man- 
perfect attempt in any of the departments of art, is an ac- i} 


complishment. Talents and taste are both needed here ; |, quences to which it would give birth, and having devoted | hood, and when he finds it necessary to assume a portion 


end tedisidedia whe pesmee wetter, bed each beter re. || their persevering efforts to its establishment, they have | of those duties which his local situation may require of him 
sort to something else, as a means of increasing personal | the gratification at length to see that it has grown into re-| °F those of a more exalted character, which his country may 
ettvactions. er of contributing to the enjoyment of others. | spectability and distinction. A number of acceptable é call upon him to perform iatieaieatie 
Not that we would discourage any thing by which teste |nations have been made to it by men of wealth and|| The English Language.—** Foreigners,” says @ modern 
may be cultivated or cherished. All we mean to say w |linluence ; these, added to the regular subscriptions, have || writer, “ may well complain of the difficulty of our language, 
that there is usually too much anxiety about accomplish- | placed it on its present favourable footing, and communi- | when they attempt to pronounce similarly, words that are 
ments, to the neglect of the great points which constitute a|jcated those impulses which are so flattering, and which | spelt alike. For example—who could possibly know, that 
Masic and painting exert I presage the highest degree of future usefulness. jcough, plough, although, enough, etc. were all to be so dif- 
i 


sensible and agreeable woman. 
a powerful, though gentle influence on the mind; and much | It appears by the report, that the present list of sub-|| ferently pronounced? we are very unreasonable to sup- 


of their effects may, no doubt, be beneficially experienced S¢tibers to the institution (who are readers) amounts, in || pose it possible. Look again at plague and ague, and no 
without high talent or excessive labour. In this way a young ,the whole, to something more than 1500; but as many re-| one can say that the English is an easy language to learn,’ 


lady will be sure to keep these things in their proper place, movals and some deaths have taken place, the number of! Proof Impressions —A few proof impressions, on fine 


as altogether subordinate; in which case no reasonable those who take books from the library is about 950. They || India paper, of the portraits of the poets, have been struck 


. . . . " ° . . : it} 
objection can be made to the cultivation of them. pay an annual subscription of two dollars. The yearly in- and may be had at this office. Price one dollar 


; é |, crease, both of subscribers and the number of voluines, was I} 

NEEDLEWORK AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, |; stated in the report, the latter amounting at this time to the i 

Though commonly considered as very humble accom- number of 4400. Twenty-five dollars constitute a life-|| 
plishments, if admitted to be such at all, are indispensable subscription, and five dollars an annual one, to such per- 
to every lady who would maintain an intelligent control sons as are willing to apply a portion of their income to an H HAPPINESS. 
over an pountianty her province in the great eres of institution fraught with inestimable public and private be- || Wuo then is happy? Ere she close the strain, 
pr g ppiness. There are, perhaps, instances nefits. And we feel persuaded, that among the great num-|| The nse herself shall answer. ’Tis the man 
in which an illiberal view of female character and influence ber which reflect honour on our city, reared for scientific i (Of easy fortune and a generous heart) 
assigns too much attention to these objects—mechanical as or benevolent purposes, there are none better calculated | Whose charity by wisdom is directed ; 
indeed they are, and inferior to useful mental acquirements. | to touch those secret springs of action, which, when rightly || Who loves his God, his neighbour, and himnse!: 
But the prevailing error seems rather to be that of slight-| directed, seldom fail to lead to results of a most valuable | In just descending order ; whose employ 
ing or neglecting these branches, as unworthy the notice) and interesting nature. It lays the foundation of character, H 3 3 
of a young lady who expects to entrust such affairs to the awakens a laudable ambition, and opens the door for the || in tated enlinstion al Ge tow be cleans 
management of others. Journal of Education. performance of noble deeds, and for the exercise of the | Like a oh asd lie J a . -. 

| best feelings of the heart. 4 } er m a ciamone ustre, 





POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 








Is doing good to others; whose reward, 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i After the reading of the report, several mercantile gen-' 


_________|tlemen delivered addresses, which bespoke enlightened |) 
views, and were marked by the noblest sentiments and the | 
most generous motives. But our attention was forcibly i 
arrested (and that of the audience generally was not less. 
so) by an appropriate and eloquent address from Mr. Max- | 
well, editor of the Journal of Commerce. We have seldom | 
listened to a more elevated, or more comprehensive and 
perspicuous train of thought, clothed in language of pe-,, 
culiar beauty, accompanied with a charm and force in the 
delivery quite unusual. The speaker illustrated with much 
earnestness and with great clearness, the advantages which 
| cannot fail to follow a man through life, who stores his | 
mind with valuable information, and who shapes his con- | 
‘duct in strict accordance with those sublime moral precepts i 
which abound in the volume of holy writ, (to which, with | 
becoming respect, reference was made, ) which are the foun- | 
tain from which flow the purest streams of happiness and | 
the safest pledges of prosperity. In the choice of their | 
reading, they were particularly admonished to avoid those 
oks that embrace subjects of a licht and trifling nature, || 
or which tend to the contamination of morals, and to seize 


{ 

| Which multiplies one little ray to thousands 

| His means of blessing atill increase by use 
Not all the sorrows of this sinful world 

Can shake the solid peace of such a man 

The changing seasons, times, events, and al! 
| The various scenes that chequer human life, 


The present Number.—At an additional expense of seve- 
ral hundred dollars, we this day furnish our readers with 
a number of the Mirror, which, we think, cannot but meet , 
the approbation of all. The portraits of the nine distin- | 
guished poets are copies from original drawings, and, in 
point of resemblance, are as accurate as it was possible to 
have them made. We stated, a short time since, the cause 
of our deferring, to the present number, the plate that we 
had promised should accompany the twenty-seventh ; and 
it now gives us great pleasure to add, that the artist in this 
city, whom we employed to retouch three or four of the 
heads, which were thought susceptible of improvement, 
has been completely successful. At a future period, it is 
our intention to publish another similar plate, which shall 
represent the likenesses of as many more of the poets of | 
this country. That we could select nine others deserving 
of such distinction, we do not doubt; for there are a num- 
ber of young writers, whose names have already become 
cag to the public, and who give fair promise of great The treacherous sweets which bloom in pleasure’ 

uture eminence. ' 

The present is the fourth copperplate engraving with | upon those which imbue the mind with solid and useful in- i pide rage pt ea wed but Satal 
which we have embellished the Mirror, during the progress | S™"CUon. Voyages, travels, geography, history, and sucb | a : 
of the fifth volume. All of them have received the com- |portions of maritime law as are peculiarly applicable to the 
mendations of artists and men of letters, as elegant speci-|| Mercantile class, were recommended with a zeal bx fitting 
mens of the graphic art. For ourselves, we think we may | the subject, the utility of which would be felt by the future | 
safely add, that this one of the portraits has never boom merchant and useful citizen, in every period of his life, and 


surpassed by any engraving, accompanying a periodical | ty 8 Caer - pena by ” eae of Provi- 
. i g ‘Tw s se ace f j 
work, in this country ence, he might afterwards find himself placed. All this 


$$$ —_____-___—. |, was exhibited in a still more impressive light, by a refer- 
Mercantile Library Association.—On Friday evening, the | ence not only to the present rank which we maintain as a” 
eighteenth instant, the seventh anniversary of this association | commercial nation, but to those boundless prospects of the’) Fer /eve is the fulfilling of the law 
was held at the Masonic Hall in Broadway. The meeting | future, which are destined to unfuld even before our coun- * : OT 
was opened by James Heard, Esq. who took the chair at the) gry shall reach its full maturity THE DULL LECTURE. 
appointed time. Many respectable gentlemen belonging to || ‘kt is known that, in all commercial nations, it is a com- + 
the mercantile class, as well as otbers, were present. But i mon thing to call into the public councils merchants who’ 
the most interesting object that presented itself, was the | are distinguished for their intelligence, character, and good | 
assemblage of many hundred young men, most of them | sense. And the speaker whom we have named, ingeniously 
acting in the capacity of clerks, who are subseribers to the | represented them as performing in the body politic those | Young heade no lore will heed 
library, and who, it appears, assidnously avail themselves | functions performed by the nerves and sinews in the natu- q Young heart's a recklesse rover 
— atventage merare by this highly important tnatt | ral body. When called on in this manner, their Opinions Yonng beautic, while you reade, 
itien, to become acquainted With the comibiaed knew ledge i are permitted to govern. and, we think, very properly, on Sleeping dreames of absent lover 





And e’on the chilling adverse storms of fate 
Serve but to ripen the celestial fruits 

His active love produces; draughts of bliss 
He quafis for every little taste he gives, 

And finds a heaven in wishing others there 

| To seek for happiness in things of sense, 

In wealth, ambition, pleasure, or supineness 
Is but a vain exertion—idle hope ; 

For then we chase a transitory cheat, 

And leave the game, the real prize, behind, 
Hid in contentment’s calin sequestered vale, 
While we toil up the mountain's rugged side 
Tempting new dangers, and exposed to all 
The storms that beat ambition’s bleaker road ; 
Or perils worse than these, concealed beneath 


Our lazy hopes are certain of defeat 

Then learn the true, the only real source 
Whence happiness can low—a precept drawu 
From holy writ this heavenly source proclaims - 
© To fear the Lord, and his commands obry 
Is man’s whole duty,”’ in a single line ; 
An easy yoke, a burthen light to bear 
*Tis but to love in Acart and action beth— 
Woon. 


Frostie age, frostie age ' 
Vain all thy learning 

Vrowsie page, drowsie page, 
Evermore turning 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A 








EXTRACT 
FROM THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PARK THEATRE. 


When mitred zeal in wild, unholy days, 
Bared his red arm, and bade the faggot blaze, 
Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 
And Freedom pointed to a rival world. 
Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter roved, 
Faith raised her altars to the God she loved ; 
Toil, linked with art, explored each savage wild, 
The forest bowed, the desert bloomed and smiled ; 
Taste reared her domes, fair science spread her page, 
And wit and genius gathered round the stage. 

a2 * ° * * * * . 
The child of genius, catering for the stage, 
Rifles the stores of every clime and age : 
He speaks! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 
And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay : 
The grave, the gibbet, and the battle-field, 
At his command, their festering tenants yield ; 
Pale bleeding love comes weeping from the tomb, 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom; 
Murder’s dry bones, re-clothed, desert the dust, 
That after-times may own his sentence just. 

*. . 7 * - *. * . 
Here shall young Genius wing his eagle-flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light ; 
Here toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 
And beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 
Grief too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 


And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. Spracve. 





MUSIC, 
EXTRACT FROM THE AIRS OF PALESTINE. 


—————— How supreme her sway ! 

How lovely is the power that all obey ! 

Dumb matter trembles at her thrilling shock : 
Her voice is echo’d by the desert rock; 

For her, the asp withholds the sting of death, 
And bares his fangs but to inhale her breath ; 
The royal lion leaves his desert lair, 

And, crouching, listens when she treads the air; 
And man, by wilder impulse driven to ill, 

[s tamed, and led by this enchantress still. 

Who ne’er has felt her hand assuasive steal 
Along his heart—that heart will never feel. 

’Tis her's to chain the passions, sooth the soul, 
To snatch the dagger, and to dash the bow! 
From Murder’s hand; to smooth the couch of care, 
Extract the thorns, and scatter roses there ; 

Of Pain’s hot brow to still the bounding throb, 
Despair’s long sigh, and Grief’s convulsive sob. 


How vast her empire! Turn through earth, through air, 
' 


Your aching eye, you find her subjects there ; 

Nor is the throne of heaven above her spell, 

Nor yet beneath it is the host of hell. 

To her, Religion owes her holiest flame : 

[ler eye looks heaven-ward, for from heaven she came. 
And when Religion’s mild and genial ray 

Around the frozen heart begins to play, 

Music’s soft breath falls on the quivering light : 
lhe fire is kindled, and the flame is bright; 

And that cold mass, by either power assail'd, 

I< warmed—made liquid—and to heaven exhaled. 





THE CONTRAST. 

to his gallant horse the warrior sprung — 
They called, and he would not stay— 

And the hoof of his hurrying charger rung 
As to battle he rushed away 

She stood aloft on the warder’s tower 
And she followed him o’er the plain, 

And she watched through many a silent hour— 
But she heard not his tramp again. 

They came when the morning was cold and pale, 
With a warrior on his bier— 

And his banner, rent like a tattered sail, 
Showed he died not the death of fear 

They brought him in pride and sorrow back 
To the home he had left so gay, 

When he gallantly flew on glory’s track. 
And to battle marched away. 


PIeRPONT 


Percival. 


A PICTURE-SONG. 
|| How may this little tablet feign the features of a face, 
| Which o’er-informs with loveliness its proper share of space; 
|Or human hands on ivory enable us to see 
|The charms, that all must wonder at, thou work of gods, io 
thee! 





| But yet, methinks, that sunny smile familiar stories tells, 
| And I should know those placid eyes, two shaded crystal 
wells ; 
Nor can my soul, the limner’s art attesting with a sigh, 
| Forget the blood that deck’d thy cheek, as rosy clouds the | 
| sky. 
| They could not semble what thou art, more excellent than} 
| fair, 
| As soft as sleep or pity is, and pure as mountain-air ; 
|But here are common, earthly hues, to such an aspect 
wrought, 
That none, save thine, can seem so like the beautiful of | 
| thought. 1 
The song I sing, thy likeness like, is painful mimicry | 
|Of something better, which is now a memory to me, 
| Who have upen life's frozen sea arrived the icy spot, 
| Where men’s magnetic feelings show their guiding task for- 
got. 
The sportive hopes that used to chase their shifting sha-| 
dows on, 
Like children playing in the sun, are gone—for ever gone ; | 
| And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted mind, | 
Like Janus, when his gates were shut, looks forward and) 
behind. 
Apollo placed his harp, of old, awhile upon a stone, 
Which has resounded since, when struck, a breaking harp- 
string’s tone ; 
And thus my heart, though wholly now from early softness | 
free, l 
If touched, will yield the music yet, it first received of thee. 
PInKNeY. i 
' 
' 
| 














When breezes are soft, and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 





| 
| GREEN RIVER. 
| 
| 





| 


Had given their stain to the wave they drink. 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs through, | 
| Have named the stream from its own fair hue, i} 
Yet pure its waters, its shallows are bright i 
| With coloured pebbles, and sparkles of light, | 
And clear the depths where the eddies play, | 
And dimples deepen and whirl away ; i! 
And the plane-tree’s speckled arms o’erghoot j 
The swifter current that mines its root; | 
Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill, 

The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 
| With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 

Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone. | 
} Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 

With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ bum; 
The flowers of summer are fairest thbre, 





And freshest the breath of the summer air; 

And the swimmer comes, in the season of heat, 

To bathe in those waters so pure and sweet 
Yet, fair as thou art, thou shunnest to glide 

Beautiful stream! by the village side, ' 

But windest away from haunts of men, 

To silent valley and shaded glen. 

And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill 

i} Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still. 

1 Lonely—save when, by thy rippling tides, 

From thicket to thicket the angler glides ; 

| Or the simpler comes, with basket and book 

| For herbs of power on thy banks to look ; 

Or haply some idle dreamer like me, 

To wander, and muse, and gaze on ther 


i Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed ; 
And thy own wild music, gushing out 
With mellow murmur, or fairy shout, 

{! From dawn to the blush of another day 
Like traveller singing along his way 


That fairy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 
And ark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade, or flashing with light, 
While o’er thee, the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings ;— 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 

Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart; 
And I envy thy stream az it glides along 
Through its beautiful banks, in a trance of song. 
Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud ; 

I sometimes come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the air that ruffles thy face, 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream ; 

For, in thy lonely and lovely stream, 

An image of that calm life appears 


That won my heart in my greener years. Bryant 





THE LAST SONG. 


Strike the wild harp yet once again ! 
Again its lonely numbers pour, 
Then let the melancholy strain 
Be hushed in death for ever more ! 
For evermore—for evermore, 
Creative fancy, be thou still, 
And let oblivion’s Lethe pour 
Upon my lyre its waters chill. 


Strike the wild harp yet once again ! 

Then be its fitful chords unstrung— 
Silent as is thé grave’s domain— 

And mute, as the death-mouldered tongue 
Let not a thought of memory dwell 

One moment on its former song— 
Forgotten too be this farewell, 

Which plays its pensive strings along ! 
Strike the wild harp yet once again ! 

The saddest and the latest lay— 
Then break at once its strings in twain, 

And they shall sound no more for aye : 
And hang it on the cypress tree— 

The hours of youth and song have passed, 
Have gone, with all their witchery— 


Lost lyre! these numbers are thy last. Brook: 





NEW MUSIC. 


|“ I'd be a Butterfly."—A Ballad, sung by Mrs Sharpe, a! 


the Park Theatre. The words and music by Thomas 
Haines Bailey. Engraved, printed, and sold by E. Riley 
29 Chatham-street. 
I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, 
Where roses and lilies and violets meet ; 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, 
And kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet 
I'd never languish for wealth or for power, 
I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet, 
I'd be a butterfly born in a bower, 
And kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet 


O could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings ; 
Their summer day's ramble is sportive and airy, 
They sleep in a rose when the nightingale sings 
Those who have weaith must be watchful and wary 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings: 
I'd be a butterfly, sportive and airy, 
Rocked in a rose when the nightingale sings. 


What though you tell me each gay little rover 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day— 
Surely ‘tis better, when summer is over, 
To die, when all fair things are fading away 
Some in life’s winter may toil to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay : 
I'd be a butterfly, living a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away 
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